Mr.  Asquith as Author

does not parade his tastes because they are
his (announcing them merely because they
appear to him to be sensible and reasonable);
and he does not jump over the hedge for any
joke or take even those which stand right in
his road save in the most delicate and unde-
monstrative manner. Many readers, by no
means obtuse, might well miss the gentle
jest in his address to the Royal Society, which
was founded by Charles II. :

" Whether the interest in anatomy displayed,
as your annals show, by the Society in its
earliest years was due to the proclivities of
its Royal Patron, I do not know . . ."

The passage on the uses of the bastinado and
the knout in criticism might also be quoted ;
and the charming account of Jeremy Bentham's
variegated evenings. His criticisms and apt
images are all the more enjoyable because of
their subservience to his main purpose : his
refusal to allow the garlands to conceal the
pillar. And one must mention his extra-
ordinarily happy and judicious use of quota-
tions. They are never dragged in by the heels
to display learning or import a facile colouring ;
but the few he makes, both from English and
from classical authors, are, by their very
nature and pertinence, an unmistakable proof
of large reserves. His temper, almost always,
is amiable. But just as the even surface of
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